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EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY. 



' LAS ! The dauntless Cornishman who in his youth 

swept the seas with De Witt, who in his prime 

fought with Byron for the independence of Greece, 

ind who in old age commanded the sympathy and 

•aspect of all true lovers of romance, has passed away. 

Never more shall we gather round the old man's chair, 

and approach through him the mighty Dead, — the 

friends and companions of his youth — men as brave, as 

adventurous, and as honest as he. The strong frame 

that triumphed for sixty years over the assassin's bullet 

has shrunk at last. The kindly heart has ceased to 

beat. The bright eye is dull, and the voice that spoke 

with Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, and many of the 

remarkable men and women of that epoch is mute for 

evermore. But the remembrance of the man is fresh 

in the hearts of a chosen few, and the records of his 

remarkable life are scattered here and there over the 

pages of memoirs devoted, for the most part, to the 

glory of his friends. 



Edward Trelawny was born in November 1793. He 
was the second son of an officer in the Army, and 
belonged to the great Cornish family, which, as he once 
cynically remarked, " is so proud of its antiquity that 
gout and mortgaged estates are traced back many 
generations on the genealogical tree, and reverenced 
as ancient heirlooms of aristocratic origin." His elder 
brother seems to have been- tractable, mild, uncom- 
plaining, submissive, and in every respect a contrast to 
himself. Although Edward had a soft heart, and a noble 
and venturous spirit, his father's undue severity and 
arrogant temper transformed him into a consistent rebel 
against the paternal authority. His father, who seems to 
have had strange notions as to the efficacy of early 
education on children, did not send either of his sons to 
school until the youngest was ten years of age. In 1803 
we find Edward TrelaWny described as a great, bony, 
awkward boy, uneducated and untamed. The circum- 
stances which led to his being sent to school give us an 
insight into the characteristics of his father. 

One day, while young Trelawny's parents were discuss- 
ing the question as to the period at which the schooling 
of their sons was to commence, a trivial occurrence 
decided their fate. Edward Trelawny perched on an 
apple tree, was in the act of throwing down fruit to his 
brother, when his father came suddenly upon them. 
Trembling with anger at this act of disobedience, he 
loudly commanded his sons to follow him, and, without 
entering the house, stalked rapidly through the grounds 



into the road. For two miles the terrified boys silently 
followed their stern parent, wondering whither he would 
lead them. At last they came to a walled and dreary 
building, and followed their father up a long passage. 
He rang at a prison looking entrance gate ; they were 
admitted into a court ; then crossing a spacious dark 
hall, they were pushed into a small parlour, and the door 
was shut in their faces. In about ten minutes there 
entered a dapper little man, his head high in air, with 
large bright buckles on his shoes, a stock buckled tightly 
round his neck, spectacled and powdered. There was an 
awful precision about the man, well calculated to terrify 
the youths, and it was evident from the hasty glance from 
his hawk's eye, first at the father then at the boys, that 
he had a tolerably clear insight into the affair. "With 
repeated bows to our father " says Edward Trelawny, 
" he requested him to take a chair, and commanded us 
with his finger to do the same. There was an impatience 
and rapidity in everything he said, which indicated that 
he liked doing and not talking." In a manner at once 
cruel and business-like, the father handed his sons to 
the care of this heartless pedagogue, and, without . 
vouchsafing so much as a parting word, he left the 
house. 

" Consider the outrage to my feelings," writes Edward 
Trelawny in his spirited autobiography, "torn from my 
home without notice or preparation; delivered, in 
bitter words, an outcast, into the power of a stranger ; 
and a minute afterwards to find myself in a slip of 



ground dedicated to play, but by its high walls and 
fastnesses looking more like a prison yard. Thirty or 
forty boys, from five to fifteen years of age, stood 
around us, making comments and asking questions. I 
wished the earth to open and bury me, and so hide the 
torturing emotions with which my bosom swelled. Now 
that I look back, I repeat that wish with my whole 
soul ; and could I have known the future, or but have 
dreamed of the future that awaited me, boy as I was I 
would have dashed out my brains against the wall, on 
which I leant in sullenness and silence. My brother's 
disposition enabled him to bear his fate with comparative 
calmness ; but the red spots on his cheeks, the heavy 
eyelid, the suppressed voice, showed that our feelings, 
though differing in acuteness, were the same." 

Trelawny's school life was one long scene of suffering. 
Brutal treatment made him callous; every kind and 
gentle feeling of his naturally affectionate disposition 
seemed to have been subdued by his master's harsh 
and savage treatment. According to his own account, 
" he began to vent his rage on the boys, and soon gained 
that respect by fear which he would not obtain by 
application to his books. He thus learnt his first 
lesson as to the necessity of depending on himself, and 
the spirit within him was gathering strength, in despite 
of every endeavour to destroy it, like a young pine 
flourishing in the cleft of a bed of granite." 

At the end of two years Trelawny left this school for 
ever, and with unnecessary haste was shipped on board 



Admiral Duckworth's flag-ship the " Superb,' then 
lying at Portsmouth under orders to join Nelson's 
squadron off Trafalgar. Owing to a delay — consequent 
upon Duckworth's partiality for fresh beef — the "5«/>^r6" 
did not fall in with the Nelson fleet until two days after 
its hero's deathless victory. Trelawny has graphically 
described meeting on the high seas a schooner scud- 
ding homeward with the news of Nelson's death. 

" Young as I was I shall never forget our falling in 
with the " Pickle " off Trafalgar bearing the despatches 
of the battle. We had chased her many hours out of 
our course. Her commander, burning with impatience 
to be the first to convey the news to England, was at 
length compelled to * heave to ' and come on board us. 
Captain Keates received him on deck, and when he 
heard the news I was at his side. Silence reigned 
throughout the ship ; some great event was anticipated. 
The officers stood in groups watching with intense 
anxiety the two Commanders who walked apart. 
^Battle — Nelson — ships,' were the only audible words 
which could be gathered from their conversation. I saw 
the blood rush into Keates' face. He stamped the deck, 
walked hurriedly, and spoke as in a passion. I mar- 
velled, for I had never before seen him much moved. 
He had previously appeared cool, firm, and collected 
on all occasions, and it struck me some awful evejit 
had taken place, or was at hand. The Admiral was 
still in his cabin, eager for news from the Nelson fleet. 
He was an irritable and violent man, and had been much 
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incensed at the schooner having disobeyed his signal 
until she was compelled to 'heave to.* After a few 
minutes, sweUing with wrath, he sent an order foi 
Keates who possibly heard it not, for he staggered 
along the deck, struck to the heart by the news and, 
for the first time in his life, forgot his respect for his 
superior officer ; muttering, as it seemed, curses on his 
fate that, by the Admirals* delay, he had not parti- 
cipated in the most glorious battle in naval history. 
Another message couched in peremptory terms en- 
forced him, such is discipline, to descend in haste 
to the Admiral who was boiling over with rage and 
impatience. * A great battle has been fought * said 
Keates in a subdued voice as he entered the Ad- 
mirals* cabin — * two days ago off Trafalgar. The 
combined fleets of France and Spain are annihilated, 
and Nelson is dead I * A deathlike stillness pervaded the 
ship when once this news got about — a stillness that 
was broken at intervals by the low murmurs of the 
crew and officers, when the words 'battle,* and 'Nelson* 
could alone be distinguished. Sorrow and discontent 
were painted on every face ; and I sympathised in the 
feeling without a clear knowledge of the cause.** 

On the following morning the^ fell in with a portion 
of the victorious fleet. It was blowing a gale, and 
they lay like wrecks on the sea. Admiral Duckworth 
communicated with them by signal, and then joining 
the immortal Collingwood, had six sail of the line put 
under his command with orders to pursue that portion 
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of the enemy's fleet which had escaped. It was at this 
time that Trelawny was transferred from the " Superb ** 
to the " Invincible,** and returned to Portsmouth. 

" We had a rough passage " — he writes—" being five 
or six sail of the line in company ; some totally, others 
partially dismasted. Our ship having been not only 
totally dismasted, but razed (that is, the upper deck 
almost cut away) our passage home was boisterous. 
The gallant ship, vauntingly named the Invincible^ whose 
lofty canvas a few days before had fluttered almost 
amidst the clouds as she bore down on the combined 
fleets — now, though her torn banner still waved aloft 
victorious,, was crippled, jury masted, and shattered; 
a wreck labouring in the trough of the sea, and driven 
about at the mercy of the wind and waves. At length, 
with infinite toil and peril, amid shouts and rever- 
berated cheers from successive ships, we passed on, 
towed into safe moorings at Spithead. What a scene 
of joy ! From the ship to the shore one might have 
walked on a bridge of boats struggling to get alongside. 
Some, breathless with anxiety, eagerly demanded to 
know the fate of husbands, brothers, sons, and fathers, 
followed by joyous clasping and wringing of hands. 
Some alas ! and they were many ! returned to the shore, 
pale, haggard, and heart-stricken ! Then came the 
extortionary Jew, chuckling with ecstasy at the usury 
he was about to realize from anticipated prize money ; 
prospering his gold with a niggard's hand, and demand- 
ing monstrous security and interest for his monies. 



Huge * bumboats ' filled with fresh provisions, and a 
circle of boats hung around us, crammed with sailors 
wives, children, and doxies thick as locusts. These 
last poured in so fast that, of the eight thousand said 
to have belonged to Portsmouth and Gosport, I hardly 
think they could have left eight on shore. These 
women hove out, in a thoroughly business-like fashion, 
the three first 32 pounder guns, and not less than three 
or four hundred of them hove round the capstan." 

Trelawny's father seems to have changed his mind 
about his boy*s career, for we next find Edward among 
the pupils of Dr. Burney at Gosport. But fate was 
inexorable. Despite his father's indecision, the sea 
became his destiny. Shipped once more on board 
a man-of-war the proud spirit of young Trelawny 
underwent daily, nay, hourly mortification at the hands 
of his superiors, whose systematic tyranny and injustice 
confirmed and strengthened the rebellious instinct which 
his first schoolmaster had awakened within him. He 
tells us that at this time a thousand tender remem- 
brances of early life clung to his heart; while the 
continued persecution of his fate, long absence from 
home, neglect, and remembrance of his stern, relentless 
father engendered a feeling of hopeless despondency. 
For the first time in his life he flew for consolation to 
books. He seized on all he could find, and on every 
leisure moment for reading them. He seems at that 
time to have been more easily attracted by books of 
travel, and sea stories, than by those of a more sober 
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kind, his especial favourite being the well-known 
narrative, by Captain Bligh, of the mutiny of the 
*' Bounty.** Many years afterwards, speaking of this 
book, he said ** I almost learnt it by heart ; but Bligh's 
partial account did not deceive me. I detested him for 
his tyranny, and Christian was my hero. I wished that 
his fate had been mine, and longed to imitate him. That 
book left an impression on my mind which has had a 
marked influence on my life." 

Sentiments thus bluntly expressed, clearly indicate 
the natural bent of his character, which was fearless, 
sympathetic, and deeply ingrained with an abhorrence 
of oppression, and a pure love of freedom. He had a 
soft heart this wild, war and weather beaten man, 
though, like most tender hearted heroes he was extreme- 
ly loth to show it. Mary Shelley has proved it, but if 
evidence were wanting to support her statement, it 
would be found in the following lines which relate to 
his departure, as a mere boy, in a sloop of war bound 
for the East Indies. 

" Who can paint in words what I felt. Torn from 
my native country, destined to cross the wild ocean to 
a wild region, cut off from every tie, or possibility of 
communication, transported like a felon, as it were for 
life ; for at that period few ships returned under seven 
or more years. I was torn away, not seeing my mother, 
or brother, or][sisters, or one familiar face ; no voice to 
speak a word of comfort, or to inspire me with the 
smallest hope that anything human took the smallest 
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interest in me. Had a servant of our house, nay, had 
the old mastiff — the companion of my childhood — come 
to me for one hour, I could have hugged him for joy, 
and my heart would have been softened to parental 
love instead of hardening to indifference. From that 
period my affections were imperceptibly alienated from 
my family and kindred, and sought the love of strangers 
in the wide world. The invisible spirit that bore me 
up under such a weight of sorrow, is still a mystery, 
even now that my passions are subdued by Reason, 
Time, or exhaustion. The intense fire which burned 
in my brain is extinguished, leaving no trace but deep 
lines prematurely stamped on my brow." 

Trelawny, who had now made up his mind to quit 
the Royal Navy, devoted himself to the study of 
Navigation, Geography, and such things as would be 
useful to him in the wild sea life which he forsaw it 
would be his destiny to lead. Among the petty tyrants 
with whom he was continually at logger-heads on board 
the sloop, he found a bright contrast in the brave and 
accomplished lieutenant who figures, under the name of 
Aston, in the admirable descriptions of his adventures in 
a privateer, embodied in a work known as the "Adventures 
of a Younger Son." The manner in which Trelawny 
took his discharge though not strictly in accordance with 
our notions of discipline was highly characteristic of 
the man. After giving one of his oppressors a sound 
drubbing, for past acts of tyranny towards a young 
and helpless shipmate, be tore up his uniform, and 
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deserted. The sloop put out to sea without him, and 
Trelawny became henceforth a wanderer on the face of 
the globe. For details of his subsequent adventures 
under the command of De Ruyter (otherwise De Witt) 
I refer the reader to the book before mentioned, which 
Trelawny always maintained to be a faithful log of 
events, and which for variety and incident, for power of 
description, and for occasional gleams of deep pathos 
is destined to take its place among the best romances 
of the maritime school. The following description of 
an evening off Madagascar forms an example of his 
power to portray scenic impressions. 

" The evening was singularly beautiful ; the sea 
calm, and clear as a mirror ; and our crew sinking to 
rest, outworn by the unwonted toil of this busy day. 
De Ruyter was in the cabin. I was keeping the watch, 
and Aston bore me company. He lay along the 
raised stern, and I leant over the taffrail gazing on the 
land. The forms in the distant range of mountains were 
growing dark and indistinct. The transparent, glassy, 
and deep blue of the sea faded into a dusky olive, sub- 
divided by an infinity of mazy, glimmering bars, as if 
embroidered with diamond beads, traced by the varied, 
wandering airs, and sporting like the lion's whelps on 
their mother's quiet bosom; while he, their mighty 
parent, lay hushed within his lair, the caverned 
shore, torpid from toil and devastation. Over the 
land the glowing sun hastened to bis cool sea-couch. 
His expiring rays stained the lucid sky with bright, 
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fading colours, — deep ruby tints changing to purple; 
then emerald green, barred and streaked with azure, 
white, and yellow; and as the sun was dipping, the 
whole firmament was dyed in crimson, and blazed ; 
then left the western sky brighter than molten gold, 
till the sun's last rays were extinguished. When 
the moon came forth with her silvery, gleaming 
light, all the gay colours faded, leaving a few fleecy and 
dappled specks, like lambs grazing on the hills in 
heaven. The change was like life in youth and beauty 
suddenly extinguished; white and misty death, with 
his pallid winding-sheet, enveloped all around. As the 
ship's stem swung round, and as my eye caught our 
companion, the corvette, her black hull and white wings 
alone broke the line of the moon-lit horizon, like a sea- 
sprite reposing on the boundless waters. Enwrapped 
in contemplation of the wonderful beauty of an 
eastern night, we remained for hours in silence. After 
the turmoil of the day, this stillness had a preternatural, 
or magic effect on the mind, more soothing than sleep. 
The helmsman, in his sleep, from habit, called out — 
* steady I steady ! ' and even the customary forms of 
changing the watches had been neglected; while the 
sentinels, unconscious that their time of duty was 
expired, dozed on their posts of guard over the prisoners. 
The balm of sleep medicined the wounded, and 
made free the captive, who, — perhaps dreaming of 
hunting on his native mountains, or fondling with his 
young barbarians and their mother, — ^was destined to 
awake, fettered and bound with festering manaclesi 
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chained, like a wild beast, in the worst of dungeons, 
under the sea-line, in a ship's hold, doomed to death or 
slavery." 

We see in this allusion to " the wounded captive " 
evidence of the deep impression that Byron's lines on . 
the " Dying Gladiator" had made upon Trelawny's 
mind. The book is full of vivid descriptions, rattling 
accounts of savage warfare, and poetic fire. I might 
illustrate many other literary examples of Trelawny's 
power, by quoting specimens which, as a recent writer 
in the AthencBum well remarked, "are not to be sur- 
passed, and have seldom been rivalled," but I prefer to 
invite the reader to judge for himself. Among the many 
touching paragraphs in the ^* Adventures of a Younger 
Son'' the death of his spirit bride, the young and lovely 
Zela, stands forth as an example of his power of delineat- 
ing the depths of human sorrow. 

** She wasted, day by day, till she became almost a 
shadow. I never left her; in her lucid intervals, 
which were few, she clung to me with more than her 
wonted fondness ; and we mingled our tears, renewing 
our vows never to part. Sorrow was the parent of our 
attachment. I remembered she once said to me, when 
revelling in health and happiness at our hut in Borneo, 
** I saw you enter the tent where I was a prisoner. All 
others fled. It was the house of death. You came, 
like an angel, to save. Though you could not save my 
father, you avenged, and consoled him when dying. 
How then could I but admire you ? When afterwards 
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you attached yourself to me (by what charm influenced 
I am yet to learn) my admiration was, on the instant, 
Love: for you approached me, and offered those 
sympathies which are the smaller links of that invisible 
chain which love delights to wear for ever. 

Picking the seeds from a pomegranate, and making 
iruby coloured letters on the bed; such as, in our 
happier days, had been the means of conveying our 
ideas when ignorant of each others language; and 
singing fragments of Arabian songs, were now her 
cohstant habits. One night she was startled in her 
wild notes by a voice from the deck calling out that the 
Isle of France was in sight. *I am glad of it, very 
glad dearest husband,* she cried ; * only, love I Take me 
in your arms to carry me on shore ; I am too weak to 
walk.' Then throwing herself, with her last collected 
strength, into my arms, as I knelt by her low couch, 
she placed her thin hands round my neck, and whispered : 
"Now I am well and happy! I live in his heart 1" 
With her lips pressed to mine, she yielded ui> her 
mortality ! " 

Many years afterwards, in speaking of the death of 
Zela, Trelawiiy said : " To attempt to portray what I 
then felt, or even now feel, when Time and Sorrow 
(though nothing like to this) have almost dried up my 
heart, would be indeed walking in a vain shadow, and 
disquieting myself in vain. If all were concentrated 
into one word, that could express my feelings at the 
time, to give it utterance would destroy my Reason/' 
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Not long afterwards Trelawny parted from De 
Ruyter, and returned to Europe in sadness at the loss 
of the friend whom he loved above all else on earth. 
** I am one of those " — he said in allusion to this 
event — " whose faith is, that love and friendship with 
ardent natures, are like those trees of the torrid zone 
which yield fruit but once, and then die." 

In the long after years, when a sense of his loneliness 
(and I speak only of his " friendship loneliness," for 
dear relatives he had eyer with him,) fastened upon him, 
he remembered these words, and often recalled in his 
mind's eye, and loved to expatiate on the many splendid 
instances of De Ruyter 's heroism, sagacity, and fidehty. 

" There never was another like him, and never will 
be;" he said to me one day, and I know that he meant 
it. 

It had been Trelawny's intention to continue this 
autobiography, which closed with the events of 1812. 
I have seen a letter that he wrote to a well known 
London publisher, offering, upon certain modest con- 
ditions, to write the sequel. But the proposal met with 
scant encouragement, and these overtures came to 
nothing. I deplore this the more, because I am 
convinced that the world has thereby lost a narrative 
in which it would have delighted. But Trelawny's life 
was not destined to pass in seclusion. The wandering 
spirit was strong within him, and his love and enthusiasm 
for the poetic and romantic, side of human nature, led 
him, in 1822, into the society of the Shelleys. Mary 
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Shelley's opinion of him is thus set down in her journal. 
** Trelawny is extravagant — partly natural, and partly, 
perhaps, put on ; but it suits him well ; and if his 
abrupt, but not unpolished, manners be assumed, they 
are nevertheless in unison with his moorish face, (for 
he looks oriental, though not Asiatic), his dark hair, his 
Hercula&an form. And then there is an air of extreme 
good nature, which pervades his whole countenance, 
especially when he smiles, which assures me that his 
heart is good. He tells strange stories of himself — 
horrific ones — so that they harrow one up ; while with 
his emphatic, but unmodulated voice, his simple yet 
strong language, he portrays the most frightful situa- 
tions. Then, all these adventures took place between 
the ages of thirteen and twenty. I believe them now 
I see the man ; and tired with the every-day sleepiness 
of human intercourse, I am glad to meet with one who, 
among other valuable qualities, has the rare merit of 
interesting my imagination." For an account of 
Trelawny's introduction to Lord Byron and the 
Shelleys the reader has but to consult the pages 
*' Recollections of the last days of Shelley and Byron," 
originally published in 1858, and reissued, with some 
slight revision, twenty years later, under the title: 
** Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author." In this 
work Shelley figures as an angel, and Byron as — well ! 
as a man I But, taking certain characteristics into 
consideration, Trelawny 's abhorrence of social pride 
and titular distinctions, together with his natural love 
of gentleness, modesty and simplicity ; it is not sur- 
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prising that he should have been attracted by the gentle, 
unsophisticated Shelley, and uniformly reserved in the 
society of the haughty, cynical Byron, Much as I 
revere the memory of Byron I do not know how to find 
fault with Trelawny's preference. That he loved 
Shelley is not surprising, and it would be somewhat 
strange if he had not drawn a comparison — inevitably 
invidious — between two characters so essentially dis- 
similar. But it is'a remarkable fact, and speaks well 
for his own social worth, that Trelawny was not only 
esteemed by the two men whose works and European 
fame had attracted him to Pisa, but also by Mary 
Shelley, the Williamses, and the whole of that some- 
what heterogeneous coterie. Trelawny's book gives 
vivid sketches of the persons with whom he daily 
associated, and there is no reason to question their 
accuracy. Rogers, Medwin, Leigh Hunt, the Shelleys, 
Byron, the Contessa Guiccioli, Taafe, Count Pietro 
Gamba, and others known to fame are depicted in their 
true colours ; and we are disposed, when reading these 
Records, to feel that the pencil has depicted these 
people, not perhaps as they would have chosen to 
appear, but as they actually were. Trelawny was no 
sycophant — he always spoke and wrote as he felt — a 
circumstance which makes his testimony of the highest 
value. It may perhaps be objected by some that there 
is nothing new in the sketches which thirty-five years 
after the deaths of Shelley and Byron he offered to the 
pubhc, and the contention may be admitted. But 
biographical statements demand the amplest verifica- 
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tion, and it is high merit when an author keeps to his 
own experience — even though it may lack novelty — 
and does not try to startle a highly gullible public 
by imaginary incidents and effects. What, indeed, can 
be said of the characteristics of either Shelley or Byron 
that has not been said over and over again ? and yet 
who would not welcome the reminiscences of Mrs. Hogg, 
for instance, did she but vouchsafe to rekindle memories 
of that unhappy period when the widowed Mary 
Shelley, and the gentle Jane Williams wept upon the 
shores of Lerici ? The fact is, that Trelawny had, at 
that time, no intention of writing anything. He lived 
in the society of the men he revered — giving them at 
least as much pleasure as they afforded him — without 
wishing to make profit out of their friendship. Evidence 
of this is found in the fact that so soon as Trelawny 
found that Medwin was taking notes of Byron's conver- 
sations, with a distant view to publication, he put the 
poet on his guard. But Byron, careless of the world's 
censure and heedless of consequences, spoke on as 
recklessly as ever. 

Without descending, like Medwin, and Lady Blessing- 
ton, to the r&le of a mere chronicler of idle sayings, 
Trelawny himself, many years later, rushed into print 
and alluded to the two poets in the following words : 

" I have seen Shelley and Byron in society, and the 
contrast was as marked as their characters. Shelley, 
not thinking of himself, was as much at ease as in his 
own home, omitting no occasion of obliging those with 
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whom he came in contact, readily conversing with all 
or any who addressed him, irrespective of age or rank, 
dress or address. Byron, on the contrary, was flushed, 
over ceremonious, and ill at ease. He had learnt his 
manners during the Regency, when society was more 
exclusive than even now, and consequently more vulgar. 
In all the transactions of his life, his anxiety to cut a 
good figure made him unjust to others. In fact his 
pride mastered him, and he made no effort to conceal 
or to control its dominion. Amidst the general homage 
paid to his genius, his vanity reverted to his early 
disappointment, when he was baffled and compelled to 
fly — and though Parthian-like he discharged his arrows 
on his pursuers — he lost the battle. Shelley had a far 
loftier spirit. His pride was spiritual. When attacked 
he neither fled nor stood at bay, nor altered his course, 
but calmly went on with heart and mind intent on 
elevating his species." 

I am disposed to think that Trelawny was one of 
those whom Byron successfully mystified. The frank 
sailor never really comprehended the character of the 
man whose personal pride and mental strength kept the 
whole literary world at bay. Those who like Mr. Hob- 
house and Mr. Moore knew Byron intimately, saw 
through the character he loved to assume, and perceived 
that his impulses were generous, and his desire to 
propound truth as sincere as that of Shelley himself. 
But Trelawny had neither the faculty nor the wish to 
analyze character ; he took men as he found them, and 
in the good and gentle Shelley's frank generosity he was 
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more complex Byron, but also over all men living. 
Admirably has Trelawny sketched Shelley's life at this 
time, showing us how he moved about like a spirit, and 
how shy and diffident he was in mixed society. On one 
occasion Trelawny found him seated beside a deep pool 
of dark glimmering nvater, under the Pisan pines, 
whither he had gone to avoid the babble of men's 
tongues. When Trelawny came up he found the poet 
in the act of writing some of his immortal verse. 
" This is the stool of inspiration " exclaimed Shelley. 
" In those three pines the weird sisters are imprisoned, 
and this," pointing to the water, " is their cauldron of 
black broth. The Pythian priestesses uttered their 
oracles from below — now they are muttering from 
above. Listen to the solemn music in the pine-tops — 
don't you hear the mournful murmurings of the sea ? 
Sometimes they rave and roar, shriek and howl, like a 
rabble of priests. In a tempest, when a ship sinks, 
they catch the despairing groans of the drowning 
mariners. Their chorus is the eternal wailing of 
wretched men." 

It is not too much to say that in order to get a com- 
plete portrait of Shelley, the records which Trelawny 
has left us are indispensable. Written without desire 
to please, and with every mark of candour, they embalm 
some of the otherwise lost sayings of that extraordinary 
being whose renown is still in its infancy. The book 
teems with things well worth remembering, not only for 
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their own sakes, but as examples of the train of thought 
which gave them wings. In speaking of the " green 
eyed monster " Trelawny tells us that Shelley said to 
him one day : " Love is not akin to jealousy ; love does 
not seek its own pleasure, but the happiness of another. 
Jealousy is gross selfishness; it looks upon every one 
who approaches as an enemy : it's the idolatry of self, 
and, like canine madness, incurable." 

The circumstances relating to the death of Shelley 
and his friend Williams are too well known to require 
more than a passing allusion here. But as Trelawny 
played a prominent part in that sublime tragedy, it 
cannot but be mentioned in this notice. In referring to 
events immediately preceding the departure of his 
friends, on the 8th July 1822, Trelawny says : 

" On Monday the 8th I went with Shelley to his 
bankers, and then to a store. It was past one p.m. 
when we went on board our respective boats, — Shelley 
and Williams return to their home in the gulf of Spezzia ; 
I in the " Bolivar" to accompany them in the offing. 
When we were under weigh, the guard boat boarded us 
to overhaul our papers. I had not got my port clearance, 
the captain of the port having refused to give it to the 
mate, as I had often gone out without. The officer of 
the Health office consequently threatened me with 
fourteen days quarantine. It was hopeless to think of 
detaining my friends. Williams had been for days 
fretting and fuming to be off; they had no time to 
spare, it was past two o'clock, and there was very little 
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wind. Sullenly and reluctantly I re-anchored, furled 
my sails, and with a ship's glass watched the progress 
of my friends' boat. There was a sea fog, in which 
Shelley's boat was soon after enveloped, and we saw 
nothing more of her." 

The rest is well known. Eight days later, two bodies 
stark and cold were found on the silent shore. In the 
words of Trelawny : " The tall slight figure, the jacket, 
the volume of iEschylus in one pocket, and Keats* 
poems in the other, doubled back as if hastily thrust 
away, were all too familiar to me to leave a doubt on 
my mind." 

The sublime, generous, high souled, noble Shelley 
lay at the feet of the truest, and the noblest friend he 
had ever known. 

" The misery of that night and the journey of the 
next day, and of many days and nights that followed — 
" says Trelawny " — I can neither describe nor forget." 

Like a true mourner he says but little of his own 
grief in the face of that terrible agony which pervaded 

the widowed home. 

s 

" As I stood on the threshold of their house, the 
bearer, or rather confirmer, of news which would rack 
every fibre of their quivering frames to the utmost, I 
paused, and, looking at the sea, my memory reverted to 
to our joyous parting only a few days before. Shelley's 
shrill laugh — I heard it still — with Williams' friendly 
hail ! the general buona notte of all the joyous party, and 
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the ernest entreaty to me to return as soon as possible, 
and not to forget the commissions they had severally 
given me ! My reverie was broken by a shriek from the 
nurse Caterina who, crossing the hall, saw me in the 
doorway. After asking her a few questions I went up 
stairs, and entered the room unannounced^ I neither 
spoke, nor did they question me. Mrs. Shelley's large 
grey eyes were fixed on my face. I turned away unable 
to bear this horrid silence, with a convulsive effort she 
exclaimed — " Is there no hope ? " I did not answer, 
but left the room, and sent the servant with the children 
to them." 

In a letter written by Mary Shelley to Mrs. Gisbome 
dated Pisa, September loth, 1822, Trelawny is seen in 
his true colours. " Lord Byron has been very kind. 
But the friend to whom we are eternally indebted is 
Trelawny. I have, of course, mentioned him to you as 
one who wishes to be considered eccentric, but who was 
noble and generous at bottom. I always thought so, 
even when no fact proved it ; and Shelley agreed with 
me. We heard people speak against him on account of 
his vagaries : we said to one another, * still we like him; 
we believe him to be good.' Once, even, when a whim 
of his led him to treat me with something like imper- 
tinence, I forgave him, and I have now been well 
rewarded. In my outline of events, you will see how, 
unasked, he returned with Jane and me, from Leghorn 
to Lerici ; how he stayed with us miserable creatures 
twelve days there, endeavouring to keep up our spirits ; 
how he left us on Thursday, and, finding our misfortune 
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confirmed, then without rest returned on Friday to us, 
and, again without rest returned with us to Pisa on 
Saturday. These were no common services. Since 
that, he has gone through, by himself, all the annoyances 
of dancing attendance on Consuls and Governors for 
permission to fulfil the last duties to those gone, and 
attending the ceremony himself. All the disagreable 
part, and all the fatigue, fell on him. As Hunt said, 
" He worked with the meanest, and felt with the best." 
He is generous to a distressing degree ; but, after all 
these benefits to us, what I most thank him for is this: — 
When on that night of agony — ^that Friday night — he 
returned, to announce that hope was dead for us ; when 
he had told me that. His earthly frame being found. 
His spirit was no longer to be my guide, protector, and 
companion in this dark world, — he did not attempt to 
console me ; that would have been too cruelly useless ; 
but he launched forth into, as it were, an overflowing 
and eloquent praise of my divine Shelley, till I was 
almost happy that I was thus unhappy, to be fed by the 
praise of him, and to dwell on the eulogy that his loss 
thus drew from his friend." Writing again to Mrs. 
Gisborne two months later, Mary Shelley says : 

" We often see Trelawny of an evening. Hunt likes 
him very much ; and for me, I feel so deep a gratitude 
to him that my heart is full but to name him. He 
supported us in our miseries — my poor Jane and me. 
But for him, menials, would have performed the most 
sacred of offices ; and when I shake his hand, I feel 
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to the depth of my soul that those hands collected 
those ashes. Yes ; for I saw them burned and scorched 
from the office. No fatigue, — no sun, or nervous 
horrors — deterred him, as one or other of these causes 
deterred others. He stood on the burning sand for 
many hours beside the pyre ; if he had been permitted 
by the soldiers, he would have placed him there in his 
arms. I never, never can forget this ; and now he 
talks of little else save my Shelley and Edward.*" 

After Shelley's death Trelawny resided chiefly at 
Leghorn, as Captain of Lord Byron's vessel, the 
* Bolivar.* Being unable to proceed immediately to 
Rome with Shelley's ashes, he consigned them to Mr. 
Freeborn, the British Consul there, with instructions to 
await his arrival. When, in May, 1823, he actually 
reached Rome, he found a suitable recess in the Protes- 
tant burying-place, which he purchased, and placed the 
ashes of his friend there. " Without more ado," says 
Trelawny, " masons were hired, and two tombs built in 
the recess. In one of these, when completed, I deposited 
the box with Shelley's ashes, and covered it in with solid 
stone, inscribed with a Latin epitaph, written by Leigh 
Hunt." 

He was meanwhile in constant correspondence with 
Mary Shelley, and consulted her wishes in every 
particular. Writing from Albaro on the 3rd May, she 
says; 

• Captain Williaini. 
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" I had a letter to-day from Trelawny at Rome, con- 
cerning the disposition of the earthly dress of my lost 
one. He is in the Protestant burying-ground at that 
place, which is beside, and not before, the tomb of 
Cestius. The old wall, with an ancient tower, bounds 
it on one side, and beneath this tower, (a weed-grown 
and picturesque ruin,) the excavation has been made. 
Trelawny has sent me a drawing of it, and he thus 
writes : " Placed apart, yet in the centre, and the most 
conspicuous spot in the burying-ground, I have just 
planted six young cypresses and four laurels, in front 
of the recess which you see in the drawing, and which 
is caused by the projecting part of the old ruin. My 
own stone, a plain slab, till I can decide upon some 
fitting inscription, is placed on the left hand. I have 
likewise dug my grave, so that, when I die, there is only 
to lift up the coverlet, and roll me into it. It is a 
lovely spot. The only inscription on Shelley's stone, 
besides the Cor Cordium of Hunt, are these lines I have 
added from Shakspeare. 

* Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.* 

This quotation, by its double meaning, alludes both to 
the manner of his death and his genius ; and I think 
the element on which his soul took wing, and the subtle 
essence of his being mingled, may still retain him in 
some other shape. The water may keep the dead, as 
the earth may, and fire and air. His passionate fond- 
ness may have arisen from some sweet sympathy in his 
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nature ; thence the fascination which so forcibly 
attracted him, without fear or caution, to trust ^n 
element which almost all others hold in superstitions 
dread, and venture as cautiously on as they would in a 
lair of lions." 

While Trelawny was in Rome fulfilling, as we have 
seen, his generous impulses, he received a letter from 
Byron urging him to accompany the poet on his fatal 
journey to Greece. Byron's choice of a companion 
was mainly influenced by his respect for Trelawny's 
courage. He felt that with such a man at his side 
there would be no chance of vacillation. He knew his 
own shortcomings too well, not to seize upon the best 
man to keep him up to his resolution, and to make him 
of real service to the Greek cause. Lady Blessington 
who happened at this time to be in Genoa where Byron 
was temporally residing, makes the following note in 
her charming work entitled the " Idler in Italy." 

** Rode out this afternoon, and met Byron and Count 
Pietro Gamba. Byron told us that he had written to 
Rome, to request his friend Mr. Trelawny to join him 
for the expedition to Greece ; and spoke of that gentle- 
man in terms of high eulogium. He said that since 
the death of Shelley, he had become greatly attached 
to Mr. Trelawny ; who, on that melancholy occasion, 
had evinced such devotion to the dead and such kind- 
ness to the living, as could only spring from a fine nature, 
and which had acquired him the regard of all who 
witnessed it. Trelawny's distinguished bravery has 
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created a lively admiration in the mind of Byron ; who 
reverts with complacency to many instances of it 
witnessed by him since the commencement of their 
acquaintance." 

Trelawny being a man of action, lost no time in 
obeying the summons. Having hastily made the 
necessary arrangements for his departure, he joined 
Byron at Genoa. The whole party embarked on 13th 
July, 1823, in a brig chartered by Byron. For an 
account of the voyage, and the incidents connected 
with it, I cannot do better than refer the reader to 
Trelawny's Reminiscences, which are replete with 
'sayings' and 'doings' full of interest. The brig was 
brought to an anchor at Cephalonia on the 3rd August. 
After a delay which Trelawny most bitterly deplored, 
he parted from Byron, and started in company with 
Mr. Hamilton Browne for the Morea. In course of 
time Trelawny discovered the circumstances which 
impeded the progress of the Greek cause, namely the 
jealousy of rival chiefs ; and resolved to join issue with 
Odysseus whom he met at Athens. This renowned 
Chieftain was a descendant of the brave race of 
Klephtes, and a master of the art of mountain warfare. 
" A thorough Greek in cunning ; strong bodied, nimble 
footed, and nimble witted." Having heard of Byron's 
arrival at Missolonghi, Trelawny persuaded Odysseus 
to invite the poet to the Congress which was about to 
be held at Salona. It was Trelawny's policy to unite 
all the petty factions under one ruler, and he saw no 
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fitter person to hold that position than Byron himself. 
** Byron would have been the King of Greece, had he 
lived " he said to me one day — " but Byron died before 
I could reach him." 

Trelawny made every effort to reach Missolonghi, 
with the flattering invitation which he was deputed by 
the great Odysseus to deliver in person. But the dark 
Angel was there before him. While crossing the river 
Evvenus they met a messenger bearing the startling 
intelligence that Byron was dead. " Thus " — ^writes 
Trelawny — " by a stroke of fate, my hopes of being of 
use in Greece were extinguished : Byron and Stanhope, 
as commissioners of the loan, would have expended it 
on the war ; and the sordid and selfish primates, 
Machiavelian Phanariotes, and lawless Captauria 
would have been held in check." 

With a sad heart Trelawny entered the gates of 
Missolonghi on the 25th April. He waded through the 
streets, * between wind and water * to the house of 
death. 

It was detached, and on the margin of the shallow 
shiny sea-waters. For three months this house had 
been besieged, day and night, like a bank that has a 
run upon it. ' Now that Death had closed the door, it 
was as silent as a cemetery. We have seen how inde- 
fatigable was Trelawny in the performance of those sad 
and solemn duties to which his friendship for Shelley, 
and his pity for his widow prompted him. Scarcely 
less did this kind hearted man for the lonely pilgrim of 
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eternity whom he found stretched on his bed * more 
beautiful in death than in life.' Assisted by Count 
Pietro Gamba he looked over Byron's papers, and 
sealed up his journals, manuscripts, and memoranda. 
He left nothing undone that chivalry and friendship 
could suggest, and then when his work was accom- 
plished, finally quitted Missolonghi for Salona. Though 
there seemed to be no further motive for remaining in 
Greece, Trelawny did not like deserting Odysseus, 
who was most anxious to retain his services. The 
Congress, which might have been so glorious in its 
results had Byron lived, dispersed, and Trelawny 
accompanied his new found friend, Odysseus, into 
Livadia where, as he says, " we carried on the war in 
the same inefficient, and desultory way as before, 
unaided by the government, and abandoned to our own 
resources." But the honesty and patriotism of 
Odysseus availed him little, and in a short time he was 
compelled to abandon the miserable pariahs who 
presumed to call themselves "the government of 
Greece." Avaricious and ambitious, these men 
resolved to crush all rivalry. They organized a force, 
inveigled men from rival chieftains, attempted to 
assassinate Odysseus who commanded in the Morea, 
and plotted to seize the great Moreote Chieftain, 
Colocotrini. Under these circumstances Trelawny 
induced Odysseus to take shelter in a stronghold 
situated in one of the precipices of Mount Parnassus. 
Here, with a garrison of six men of mixed nationalities, 
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a venerable priest, and the family of Odysseus, 
Trelawny now made his home. When Odysseus had 
been absent about three or four months, rumours 
reached him that the government was resolved to effect 
his ruin at all hazards. The party had been persis- 
tently dogged by assassins so that none could leave the 
cave without the risk of being shot. But the author- 
ities went further, and, acting on the belief that 
Trelawny had amassed a large sum of money as spoils 
of war, they stooped to the miserable expedient of 
employing a wretch to murder him in cold blood. In 
Gordon's *' History of the Greek Revolution " this 
circumstance is thus mentioned. 

** On taking the field, Odysseus deposited his family 
in his den on Mount Parnassus, which he confided to 
the guard of Trelawny (who had lately married his 
youngest sister) with a handful of men; for that 
singular cavern is impregnable, and when the ladders 
that gave access to it were removed, neither armies nor 
artillery could make any impression. It is a perpen- 
dicular height of one hundred and fifty feet from the 
bottom of a precipice, and sheltered above by a lofty 
arch. In front were natural and artificial bulwarks, 
concealing the interior, and a portal cut in the rock, to 
which the flights of ladders gave access ; within were 
houses, magazines stored for the consumption of years, 
and a fine spring of water. 

An attempt was made to murder Trelawny by two of 
his own countrymen, one of whom, Fenton, a deter- 
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mined villain, having accepted a bribe from the govern- 
ment, seduced the other, a crack-brained young man, 
into complicity by extravagant tales, and the perpetual 
excitement of potent liquors. Although pierced 
through the back with two carbine balls, fracturing his 
arm and his jaw, the wonderful vigour of his constitution 
enabled Trelawny to recover. In the midst of his 
agony, he had the magnanimity to dismiss, unhurt, the 
unhappy youth who fired at him. As for Fenton, the 
prime assassin, he was instantly shot by a Hungarian 
soldier." 

When Trelawny recovered — which he seems to have 
done in an incredibly short time, he had the mortification 
to loose his friend Odysseus who was foully murdered, 
at the instigation of the so called " Director General 
of Western Greece." Full of disgust and hopeless of 
doing any useful service to the cause Trelawny now 
prepared to leave the country. The termination of 
that struggle for independence is too well known to 
require further mention here. To employ Trelawny's 
words : "In two scientific Campaigns carried on by 
civilians, the Greeks lost all the territory the former 
arbitrary chiefs had won; and of the foreign loan, 
3^2,800,000 there remained only five shillings in bad 
money. 

The Grecian expedition brought Trelawny's adven- 
turous career to a close. He had seen enough of the 
war side of life and resolved henceforth to devote 
himself to the study of man in his more peaceful state. 
He visited America, North and South, but I regret to 
say that he has not given the world a literary record of 
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his experiences there. With the exception of q. short 
sojourn in Italy, the later years of that eventful lifq 
^ve^e spent in England. Always active, always generous, 
always full of information, well read and highly sym- 
pathetic, he could be, when he liked, a charming 
companion. How many pleasant hours have I spent in 
his company, astonished at his vigour and vivacity, 
and at the depth of his knowledge of men and books. 
Although he well knew my enthusiasm for Byron, he 
never pandered to it. He spoke his mind out with that 
fearlessness which attracted all those with whom he 
was intimate, and which made him respected .to the 
last hour of his life. By the side of Shelley, at Rome, 
Trelawny sleeps the long sleep, and nowhere on earth 
could he have been more welcome. 

** Heart of hearts, art thou moved not, hearing 
Surely, if hearts of the dead may hear, 
Whose true heart it is now draws near? 
Surely the sense of it thrills thee, cheering 
Darkness and death with the news now nearing — 
Shelley, Trelawny rejoins thee here." — ^inhume. 

The place of his burial affords an additional proof of 
the consistency of that fine manly character, for his ashes 
repose in the tomb that he had built sixty years ago. He 
had his faults like the rest of mankind, but the man that 
could pen such lines as these possessed a noble spirit. 

** My brow now burns with shame in remembering 
how many follies (to give them the mildest term) I 
have committed. Severity and constant thwarting had 
accumulated within me so much of the subtle spirit of 
opposition and obstinacy, that it has mingled itself 
with every action of my life ; while my judgment and 
better feelings have in vain struggled to stem the 
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stream that bore me on. False lights have distorted 
the fairest and brightest scenes of my existence ; 
converting that which was really good and beautiful to 
blackness, and leading me to act the characters I most 
despised." 

Those were Trelawny's words — and he abhorred 
hypocrisy — but in spite of this self accusation, there is 
abundant evidence to prove that he always walked 
through the world with an uplifted .face ; that in his 
hard struggle through life he had little refreshment but 
from the fountains of his own soul ; and that, from the 
very commencement to the close of his career, he 
gained — ^what neither rank nor wealth can purchase — 
the friendship of the really noble. 

In the peaceful calm of a summer evening, Edward 
Trelawny, who had so often braved death by sea and 
land, perceived that his hour was come. But the life- 
sands flowed steadily, almost imperceptibly, to the last 
grain, ere his massive frame surrendered to the subtle 
foe. He had recently complained of weariness, and 
showed but little inclination to rise from his couch. 
Those who stood around him remarked that his eye was 
still bright, his voice firm, and his memory fresh as of 
yore. But the scene was changing rapidly. On the 
13th August 1881 a glorious haven — peopled by the 
loved ones of his youth — burst upon his view, and while 
birds were flying to their rest, and zephyrs sounded 
gently through the trees, the pale sunlight of his native 
land became gradually absorbed by the beams of a 
brighter world. 

FINIS. 



